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MAX  Vh&L; 

Wbe  development  o::'  his  rich  •-•cr-V  comprise-  the-  time  "rom 
about  1913  until  1961  and  his  shar*  in  the  Boat  important  trends  o' 
our  time.  His  vuys  of  seeing  end  cretin.;  rrr.fc    from  r    li      to  r  In- 
struction. It  se:-ms,  hovever,  that  his  moot  perron/-1  rhiiitior  rwoaled 
themselves  purest  in  the  fruitful  area  that  extends  between  the  two 
poles.  On  vsys  of  origin.-!  syntheses  v.-  sec  him  at  his  best. 

A  picture-  of  1-10  manifests  his  Liclinr  tions  al  10*1  pro^ram- 
cticslly.  In  "Three-  Figures"  nudes  shov  cone  d;  vie  tions  from  r-r.ttomyj 
but  the  departures  confer  to  thom  architectonic    u^&iitiec,  or  they 
f^-contuate  natural  architecture  by  rtrongly  vaulted  and,  as  if  were, 
framed  surfaces,  force  edges  area  divide  the  bodies  not  us  SututM  does. 
Put  its  structural  principles  are  preserved,  personal  vork  is  rather 
interpretation  of  objective  elements. 

That  picture  vas  in  some  degree  also  t  plastic  adventure.  The 
undo: lined  architectonic  charactei  v«nt  ^ion^  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
third  dimension  that  brought  this  oonpoeition  close  to  the  spirit  of 
Sculpture.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  artist,  did  then  some 
experimental  sculpture  too,  but  abandoned  it  soon,  see  ing  to  real lee 
even  his  outspokenly  pla.:tic  concepts  exclusively  in  painting*  Painting, 
Lov-ver,  at  time-  adpjpia  plasticity,  at  timer  ir.  emacipates  it- 
from  plastic  elements,  Remarkable  svaying  is  reflected  in  "Geraiiuas"  (1911, 
Museurr  ot  Mode £B  Art,  "ev  York), 

Dangerous  extremis:;:  begins  ;/  1913,  vith"Vome~i    no  Tent.      Osc  ilia  tint- 
curves  intersect  in  mainly  vertical  and  slightly  diagonal  iir£etion3i 
vithin  the.-7,  sv coping  movements  dctc lis  of  bodies,  heads,  /  .  ces  a.-p  --/  r,  by 
this  far  gftl&g  reduction  of  ideality,  hovev-  ,  not  ell  ;-:neuelity  of  the  con- 
cept vanish.'-,  -.  van  some  loveliness  of  detail;;  if  lei  t. 


This  «ngr  led  directly  to  "Kush  Hour"  (1915)  with  its  vigorous 
dyn&nics  and  mighty  rhythm,  an  eulogy  on  Hew  York,  reminding  subjects 
in  vhicn  a:  tints  like  haikowitz  or  Lozowick  specialized,  Veber  combines 
linear  and  stereometric  exactitude  with  freely  conceived  and  rather  unfinished 
objects  thieh  we  jfp  seem  to  perceive  in  an  intermediate  phase  of  their 
formation,  Goodrich  was  right  to  find  such  conceptios  nearer  to  Futurism 
than  to  Cubism,  since  the  first  tries  to  fix  in  the  picture  changes, 
time,  while  the  typical  deformations  of  the  latter  are  always  rt^tie 
ones. 

in  the  "Chinese  Restaurant"  (1915,  Vhitney  Museum)  Veber  dr&vs 
nearer  to  statics.  This  picture  is  extremely  crowded,  but  as  a  composition 
significant  thanks  to  fine  correit  tions  between  its  parts,  In  two  paintings 
of  the  Loewantbai  Collection,  Hew  Xork  (1916  and  1919)  a  similar  degree 
of  deformation  is  applied.  The  subject  of  the  first,  "Russian  Ballet", 
is  in  itself  dynamic  enough.  Here  imp-'-c/nLonistic  rem  in  i  sconces  come 
back,  but  they  are  subordinated  to  the  construction.  In  the  second, 
"Visit" ,  figure  are  Well  rcco&ijzable,  but  cruelly  operated,  by  cutting 
heads, splitting  foreheads,  cracking  faces  and  prolonging  them  terribly. 
The  kind  of  beauty  we  mi6ht  still  feel  in  spite  of  all  disfiguration  is  jtj/id 
that  of  the  remaining  elements  of  form  and  color;  these,  hoveve- ,  ceas-'d 
to  be  quail tie-  of  objects  and  bec&mi  almost  Independent,  purely  decor- 
ative j 'actors. 

viebe r»  s  works  of  the  next  fifteen  years  deserve  the  naming  9  of 
both  realism  and  idealism.  They  nrs  Relatively  realistic  when  seen 
from  the  view  point  of  the  earlier  ones,  while  their  idealism  is  rather 
in  themselves.  They  could  also  be  called  materialistic,  for  the  treatment 
is  often  rough,  the  afctist  avoids  smoothing  end  any  finishing,  thus 
intensifying  our  sensitiveness  towards  his  medium.  Heavy  nudes  or 
dressed  figures,  nppe<.  ring  in  interior  or  landscape  space,  seem  often  to 


talk*    Vftthin  eootawurtlng  colors  of  still-lifea  strong*  independence 
is  conferred  to  lines.  I  widely  end  richly  treated  Jewish  subject, 
"TLora  learning  "(19X,  Jewish  H&seun,  NaT*  York),  BUffl.8  ail  this  .ip. 

Another  Jewish  motif  ,#"™agdgut "initiates  a  new  series.  Here 
ni^htnsre  fig»3%,  crooked,  vry-nock:d,  seat,  wd  stand  on  unbelievable 
thin  and  bandy  legs, and  their  doll  heads  could  make  un  both  uuth  and 
veep.  Ve  appreciate  the  opinion  or  St.  S.  Kayser  -who  finds  it  necessary  to 
deiend  the  artist  against  the  reproach  that  of  these  parts  of  us  he 
made  caricatures.  However,  after  havin&  revised  our  views  on  caricature, 
and  trying  to  understand  its  penological  and  sociological  "unction  (p.  ) 
ve  would  not  blame  the  artist  if  he  would  have  done  it.  Is  a  similar 
approach  of  Sou tine  ,in  spite  of  its  relatively  moderate  look,  not 
deeper  frighten ig  than  that  oi  VeUx  ?  In  a  history  of  caricature  in 
our  sens    bothbf  thaa  would  certaiSly  deserve  honor -c  places,  here  and  there 
any  classic  perfection  is  fought  and  expelled.  In  HSyna0cg.ie"  one  detail 
is  most  characteristic  of  this:  tendency.  The  vaulting  or  this  building 
interior  is  left  fragmentary;  as  if  oompletcaiesE  would  have  mad.,  it  too 
classic,  too  normal,  too  satisfactory.  '.:  ever  thole  ss,  he  maker  of  it  no 
mannerism.  Above  an  awful  aspect  of  "lancing  Chassidim"  ( 1940,  loev  on  thai) 
with  their  horrible  cylinder  hats  and  their  stubborn  joy  excess  the 
dome  is  more  or  less  finished  eg;-; in. 

Now  nightmares  get  another  sense,  as  if  they  had  not  more  time  enough 
to  pass  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  inner  experience  whan  coming  from 
the  outer  world,  refugees  appear.  Three  women  dx-ag  on  their  backs  their 
last  property.  The  land  around  is  sad  or  dead.  These  reflexes  of  *  he 
Inferno  make  the  Irreal  in  different  re&litit  s  better  ur.dt  -standable. 
Four  figure;-  in  JSrY&yer  at  Moonlight*  (I944-,  Vnitney  Nnsau*0  became 


rather  stick a  or  strings.  Olive  greens,  lemon  yellows,  blood  reda 

arid  icy  blues  are  their  weird  accomoanists.  At  the  sane  time  the  theme  of 
though 

" Visit"  reappears,  not  for  the  sake  of  nev  solutions  of>  form  problems. 

Here  lie  shudder  at  8  unique  exaggeration  of  featui%  of  thi  Jewish  race, 

a  dreadful  hallucinatory'  assembly  o-  prototypes. ^kas.tijcj touadddtagpcadt 

In  some  pictures  the  artist  still  seems  to  c&im  himself  and  setc 

our  mind  at  rest  too  ("The  Reader", 194&,  Zagayaki  Collection,  Way  York). 

But  hi    negation  of  the  body  and  tremendous  vfairls  of  lines  continue  in 

compositions  like  "The  Acrobats"  (1946)  and  in  several  still-lives. 
(1946) 

At  the  "Bathers"  and  the  "Three  Fathers"  (1943)  afreet  nothing  but 
coils  of  srokes  are  left. 

A  centuating  of  musical  themeo  in  his  last  years  reminds  us  that 
in  his  youth  Weber  was  a.  musician  and  ginger  too.  Therefore  "Bach  Orchestra n£ 
(1954),  e.  g .  /Chan  the  glaring  reflex  of  a  visual  impression  that  also 
a  deaf  painter  could  have  had.  te  could  explain  it  af  *  pictorial 
translation  of  musical  xoti ''<-:,  or  as  a  bold  attempt  Tot-  it. 

Max  Veber  ves  born  1S3I  in  a  chas sidle  family  of  JR.iaiy  s  toek , his 
.lather  va?  a  little  taylor.  When  Max  v«     ton  they  immigrated  Lfit6  America 
and  fettled  in  Brooklyn.  189H  he  was  admitted  at  the  Prs tt  InsU.tu.t-- 
to  study  there  art  an<i  carpentry.  Fro.it  i->01  to  1905  he  taught       V  -  ''  in 
Lynchburg, Va.  ,end  Dal  La;:, Tex.  For  his  savings  he  vent  to  Paris,  attended 
the  Julian  Ac: demy,  Colarossl  and  the  Grande  Chaumiar*  A domy,  got  stimulation 
by  perron-*  contact  vith  j-i&tisrs  and  rleas.so,  and  Ken I  i  i-ourr^au  distinguished 
the  young  artist  by  bis  f  riendshi,.  .  With  little  money  he  made  trips  to 
Spain,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland.  After  a  short  B tay  in  London  he  returned 
to  Mev  York,  anci  didn't  leuve  it.  anymore. 

Bll  first  exhibits  there  (190$,  1911, 1912)  found  little  understanding. 


1913  he  took  pi  rt  in  i  progresslv.,  group  show  in  x.ondon  am;  h?  d  c  one 

man's  show  In  the  Museua*  101/.  t  book  of  his  poeas  appeared  in 

London.  1915  the  public  reeted  or.  Lie  exhibits  friendlier,  i  \         '  Ut  -  Scfctol 

of  Photography  be  taught  Practical  Aesthetics, audi  1916  his  lectures  were 

printed  as  •E*e»yB  or,  Art".  In  (flhat  year  he  founded  e  fondly.  19//.  nemheia  Jeune 

ahewed  in  Paris  one  exhibit  of  his  works, while  J.B.Seunann  exhibited  hia  in 

Now  York  six  times  until  1937.  Exhibitions  at  the  modem  o&ifl    U  o    fiev  York, 

Baltimore  and  the  Whitney  Museum  followed.  The  Jewish  Museum  of  New  York 

celebrated  his  75th  birthday  by  a  rxtrospectivv-  of  his  oii£,gousehe-, 

pastels,  /$6v666vri t.tdH£&T$i Iteag  pa  jittf /Kj#d  r&v  ing  s  #  woodcuts 

end  lithograph--. 
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York,  had  1930  published  a  M.V.  sonography 


1930  th-v'  Downtown  G:  : 
(o  ital  >g  e  o 

To  tfie*1  mentioned  few  it  ths  Vhltney  Mu=-.um  Lloyd  Goodrich  wrote  the  preface, 
and  Rosalinda  Irvine  ooatribttted  a  ^elected  bibiio^-i-ph.   o    vatonlshlmg  length.- 
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it  the  Jewish 


si  ace  to  *.ne  catalogue  o;  tne  ret.: 
Has  urn  in  New  York  in  by  Sfc.S.  Keyeer. 

In  spite  o?  fell  recognition    he  was  not  abiee  to  make  ;   :ivinL.  o1' 
his  artistic  «oi*k  before  his  6Qtb  year  of  life.  His  death  in  September  1961 
brought  ne-  impulses   to  r.is  apprciation. 

It  vas  a  life  rich  in  changes*  But  t hey  caac  doubtless  out  o*  his 
depths,  all  of  them  wore  he. 


